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FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION: An Integrated 
Approach 
By WAYNE N. THOMPSON, University of Illinois. 588 pages, $5.00 


An important new text for freshman courses integrating the subjects of writing, 
reading, speaking, and lisiening. Emphasis is on the development of skills, and 
the unusually fresh, vigorous style will capture and hold the student’s interest. 
It includes, under one cover, both textbook on communication, and manual of 
written usage. 


GENERAL ZOOLOGY: New Third Edition 
By TRACY I. STORER, University of California, Davis; and ROBERT L. 
USINGER, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Publications 
in the Zoological Sciences. In press 
A completely revised edition of one of the most scholarly and complete introduc- 
tory zoology texts available. Divided into two parts: Part | covers general princi- 
ples of animal biology; and Part II provides a detailed survey of the Animal 
Kingdom groups. The subject matter has been arranged to clarify the selection 
of parts. Representative types are described as to structure, function, natural 
history, interrelations, and importance to man. 


CHEMISTRY 

By MICHAEL J. SIENKO and ROBERT A. PLANE, Cornell University. 

In press 
An outstanding new text, emphasizing modern principles of chemistry. No previous 
knowledge of chemistry is necessary. Part | treats the fundamental principles of 
chemistry; Part II applies them to descriptive chemistry of the elements. Large 
doses of description are not given until these principles are well established. Recent 
advances such as nuclear energy theory and atomic spectra are presented on a 
freshman level. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, Johns Hopkins University. 694 pages, $6.00 


This new and different text, intended for introductory college courses, presents the 
principles and applications of modern psychology. Comprehensive in coverage, it 
presents a broad perspective of psychology including both its physiological and 
social aspects. The text is practical in approach, easier to understand, more appli- 
cable to everyday problems, and abreast of developments in the different areas of 
psychology. An abundance of excellent illustrations are included. Two valuable 
teaching aids—a student workbook and teacher’s manual—are also available. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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A fresh ap proach 


to the teaching of- 


1560 VEARS 


OF PUBLISHING 


The American Way 
of Government 


By ALFRED de GRAZIA, Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Stanford University. In this new work, the author has described the 
principles and operations of the American Government in simple, 
clear and direct language. His lively, completely factual account— 
unlike any other approach to the subject—stimulates and holds student 
interest from the first chapter onwards. It smoothly blends the tradi- 
tional formal methods of presentation with the newer functional- 
behavioral approach. The book’s short, coherent chapters are admirably 
suited to single class assignments. 


The American Way of Government is an up to date work in many 
ways. It incorporates the results of the 1956 Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections and other late material; carries a minimum amount 
of detail and subordinates detail to principles; and works the text 
of the Constitution into the main body of the material. It also includes 
a large number of first-rate illustrations, all keyed to the text. 


In two editions... 

NATIONAL EDITION 1957. Approx. 780 pages. Prob. $6.50. 
NATIONAL, STATE and LOCAL EDITION 1957. Approx. 1152 
Pages. Prob. $6.95. 


Send for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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MAN 
IN 
SOCIETY 


Volume 1 : Volume Il 


A “‘natural”’ for 
the junior college 


® Data from each of the social sciences are 
interwoven as needed in the discussion of 

individual topics. 

Verne S. Sweedlun _— 

® Historical background is presented in such 


and 

a way as to help the student understand 
Golda M. Crawford current social forces. 

in collaboration with @ Emphasis is pla ed on the role of the United 
Louis H. Douglas and States in a world society. 

John G. Kenyon | 

, @ An Instructor's Manual provides examina- 

Kansas State College tion questions with answers. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


American Book Company 


A New 6th Edition of the Leading Book in the Field. . . 


SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING 


By J. F. Sherwood, C.P.A., A. B. Carson, C.P.A., Clem Boling 


Here is a new edition of the most widely used accounting textbook especially 
designed for secretarial students. It is based upon the best and latest methods of 
accounting as found in modern business and represents the combined efforts 
of the authors, editors, accountants, and teachers. The clearly written, self-ex- 
planatory text material, the logically arranged problem material, and the func- 
tional practice sets are designed for effective teaching and learning. 


SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING is written for an accounting course in a 
terminal secretarial program. The use of standard accounting practices and 
standard accounting forms make it an ideal textbook for this special purpose. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.¥., Chicago5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 
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in 
SCIENCE 


» NEW 3rd 
Edition 


> The NEW 


ENGLISH 


NEW alternate 
edition 


only. 
$1.95 


> NEW, excep- 
tionally ef- 
fective text 
and ORAL ma- 
terials for 
teaching Eng- 
lish to for- 
eign students 


> Watch for: 


Fundamentals of Physics 
by HENRY SEMAT 


The complete revision of a text nationally known for its “elegant 
clarity” gives the student with little background in mathematics 
or science a thorough, sound foundation in modern physies. No 


ealeulus required. Ineludes introduction to atomie and nuclear 
phy sies. 


(Jan.) 928 pp., $8.00 probable 
Also available in 2-volume edition 


ROWETT 
Dissection Guides 


5 laboratory guides for the study of the Frog, 
Dogfish, Hat, Rabbit, and Invertebrates 


Each contains from 50 to 100 large, detailed, well labelled draw- 


ings; coneise, elear directions for dissection; all necessary pre- 
cautionary notes. 


JEPSON 
Anatomical Atlas 


Larae, well labelled drawings of the chief features of human anat- 
omy for stadents of general biology, physiology, first aid, ete. 


(Jan.) 75¢ probable 


The Art of Modern Fiction 
by R. B. WEST & R. W. STALLMAN 


The 26 stories and 2 short novels from the text renowned for the 
high quality of its selections and widely used wherever contemporary 
writing is studied, now available in a separate, inexpensive volume 
with story analyses and exercises in separate Teachers Manual. 


(Jan.) Each 95¢ probable 


Manual of American English 
Pronunciation 
by CLIFFORD H. PRATOR 


tses the best modern linguistic methods for rapid learning. Based 
on the outstandingly effective materials developed at UCLA with 
large groups of students from many language backgrounds. 


(Jan.) $2.90 prob. 
Aiso available: 
FREE Accent Inventory; 2 long-playing records each $1.00 prob. 
NEW Essential Edition of “American Democracy in 
Theory and Practice”; NEW pamphlets on “Basic 
Issues in World Civilization.” 


RINEHART 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 © 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


VOLUME XXVII 


JANUARY, 1957 NUMBER 5 


Financing Junior College Education—An Urgent 
Problem 


RICHARD G. COX 


MOST COLLEGE problems apply, with some 
variations, to all types of reputable insti- 
tutions. Beyond the basic, almost universal 
problems, each unit or level must struggle 


with conditions peculiar to its Ps 


location, clientele, and general 
objectives. Suitable grounds, 
buildings, equipment, the right 
kind of teachers, the organiza- 
tion of curriculums to meet the 
needs of different kinds of stu- 
dent abilities and talents, all 
claim serious attention, nor can 
any school escape the problem 
of raising money. Truly, money is the 
source of all educational headaches, and 
many of these headaches can never be 
cured completely. 

‘The first junior college was the lower 
division of a university whose president 
recognized and sought to remedy the mis- 
take of trying to fit 17-year-old boys and 
girls into the traditional patterns of the 
upper or senior division. ‘The designation 
of this lower unit as the junior college 
carried no intimation of inferiority but 
denoted simply a difference in advance- 
ment. These two levels are comparable to 
those of junior and senior high school, or 
of senior college and graduate school. 


RICHARD G. COX was formerly President of 
Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi. 


When the first separate schools on this 
level of education were established, the 
name junior college was adopted. For- 
tunately, it is generic enough to include 
many different sorts of colleges, 


probably some yet unborn. ‘The 
junior college family has ma- 
tured and expanded and so have 
its sons and daughters, but the 
parent institution still bears 
proudly the original name. Now 
the members of the family are 
so diverse in size, methods, and 
objectives that they scarcely 
recognize each other; yet they are learning 
to understand, respect, and even to like 
each other. 

The junior colleges assumed additional 
problems in their attempt to meet more 
satisfactorily the needs of students in their 
upper teens. They attempted to maintain 
small classes, a personalized relationship 
between teachers and students, and to 
encourage student participation in class 
discussions. They strove to obtain able 
teachers, suited by education, experience, 
and personality, to work as full-time 
specialists in this important field and to 
develop curriculums that would have 
maximum value not only for the students 
who would continue their education at a 


higher level but also for those who might 
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choose, or be compelled, to discontinue 
formal education at the end of two years. 

At the outset, private junior colleges 
were in the majority, but after 15 years, 
three-fourths of all junior colleges were 


private and one-fourth, public. Their total 


enrollments were in approximately the 
same ratio. Entrance requirements were 
usually those prescribed by the accrediting 
associations. Subjects taught were largely 
in the field of liberal arts. From the be- 
ginning, however, a few courses, that shall 
be referred to here as vocational to avoid 
lengthy differentiations, found their way 
into the curriculums from year to year. 
Colleges were agreed that a proper bal- 
ance should be maintained in each such 
course between classroom instruction and 
laboratory work. The percentage of voca- 
tional courses in any curriculum leading to 
graduation was restricted, 

At first, the junior college movement 
was generally misunderstood. By many it 
was considered as unnecessary, a presump- 
tuous interference in an established edu- 
cational order, Others thought of it as an 
attempt to lure students away from the 
lower division of four-year colleges and 
universities and, perhaps, to ruin many of 
the smaller colleges. In general, however, 
the large universities were understanding, 
encouraging, and cooperative. Some of the 
outstanding advocates of the junior col- 
lege were members of university faculties. 
They contributed many magazine articles 
and frequently assigned dissertations on 
the subject to graduate students. Mis- 
understanding might have been lessened 
appreciably by well-organized, continuous 
publicity and the earnest promotion of a 
good public relations program. It was due 
in part to a determination by leaders to 
delay precise definitions and limitations, 
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to hold to their new freedom from the 
comparatively fixed educational patterns 
of other levels, and to allow the fullest 
possible play for initiative, experimenta- 
tion and variation. 

About 1925, the regional educational 
associations began to accredit junior col- 
leges. By that time, there were almost as 
many public as private junior colleges, and 
more students were enrolled in the former. 
‘Today, public junior colleges outnumber 
private institutions about 4-3; and the 
ratio of total enrollements is 8-1. Inter- 
woven with this trend came a continued 
multiplication of vocational curriculums. 
Public junior colleges have taken the lead 
in this phenomenal development and have 
assumed largely the enormous additional 
requisite expense. Nearly all private junior 
colleges have practically full enrollments, 
have some sources of income other than 
student fees, and are now operating on a 
non-profit basis; yet it has not been pos- 
sible for them to finance more than a small 
fraction of such rapid vocational expan- 
sion. 

Demand has come from employers in 
industry, business, semi-professional work, 
and in almost innumerable occupations 
for more education and greater compe- 
tence in specific fields than can be found 
ordinarily among high school graduates. 
The demand has been seconded by thou- 
sands of youth and adults, capable and 
ambitious, who may be disqualified eco- 
nomically for further formal education 
but are interested in a type of terminal 
training that would prepare them for 
positions paying good salaries and for the 
obligations of citizenship. 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges, with many complex problems to 
be solved, found it advisable to create in 
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FINANCING JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION—-AN URGENT PROBLEM 


recent years seven research and service 
committees to cover every phase of junior 
college endeavor. The chairmen and 
members of these committees are chosen 
from the strongest junior college execu- 
tives and faculty members from all sec- 
tions of the United States, representing as 
nearly as possible all types of junior col- 
leges. The value of the work that they 
have done to date cannot be overesti- 
mated. Their findings have provided 
guidance for boards of trustees, executives, 
faculty, and for the whole Association. 
Gratifying progress has been made in 
the past half century in solving multitu- 
dinous problems. Nearly all of them could 
be listed as persistent. One of the most 
urgent problems, still largely unsolved, is 
that of securing general public under- 
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standing, approval, and enthusiastic sup- 


port of the ever-broadening junior college 


movement. A program with this end in 
view, in which all who are informed and 
interested can and should participate, calls 
for contacts with persons of influence and 
importance, whose judgment will in turn 
affect the thinking of the general public 
business and industrial people, heads of 
great foundations, university presidents, 
editors of national magazines, governors 
of states, and other public officials. ‘The 
money problem is persistent and inescap- 
able. With better publicity and public rela- 
tions the financial needs of both private 
and public junior colleges may be more 
fully recognized and given deserved atten- 
tion. 
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Philosophical Roots of General Education Science 


ROBERT H. LONG 


ONE OF the most troublesome problems in 
teaching a general education science 
course is the ever-present quandary: How 
can the course be arranged so as to in- 
clude sound instruction in those of its 
phases that mark it as a truly general edu- 
cation course? Here craftsmanship in or- 
ganizing content and procedure is taxed to 
the limit 

frustration. 


‘There is little doubt that the change of 


and sometimes to a point of 


pace that necessarily follows commitments 
to a program of general education tends 
to confuse many teachers, both the new- 
comers and those who, by experience, 
operate in a sphere of rapport with stu- 
the 
courses in science, with 


conventional 
their 
much of which 


dents. ‘Teachers of 
concise 
blocks of subject matter 
is highly factual--seem to be especially 
vulnerable to the perplexities confronted 
when attempting to establish courses with 
such a varied set of objectives as general 
education dictates. But, unless the teach- 
ers and the colleges are willing to settle 
for survey courses encompassing the “high 
spots’ of several formal basic sciences, the 
problem must be dealt with and workable 
plans established. 


Author of numerous articles on science 
methods, ROBERT H. LONG is Instructor in 
Physical Sciences at Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney, Vermont, and state direc- 
tor of the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion in Vermont. 


While there are numerous problems to 
be handled in broadening a course, that of 
philosophy is one of the most pressing that 
need be worked out. ‘There are a number 
of reasons for singling out this area for 
special attention. 

Sooner or later during the study of any 
science topic that fits into a scheme of 
general education, questions arise that do 
not have, at least at present, neat scientific 
answers, It is here the teacher can be 
ready to lead his students on, or he can 
terminate the spontaneous inquisitiveness 
and leave an “intellectual wound,” an 
impasse of which no real teacher would 
be proud. 

Let us consider a likely example: Dur- 
ing the study of optics the question may 
arise, “Is the world a mental creation, or 
is it a precise physical entity?” (Idealism 
vs. Naturalism) It would indeed be pa- 
thetic, from the standpoint of scholarship, 
if the teacher could not, in an assuring 
way, open the door to the philosophical 
panorama that lies just beyond the dead- 
end of experimental facts-—where science 
and philosophy meet and the latter takes 
over. 

Probably equally as good reasons for 
careful treatment of the philosophical 
aspect of such a course are: It seems to be 
almost intellectual infidelity to let students 
mistakenly grasp at theories as if they were 
proven facts; it seems reasonable that stu- 


dents should be informed that they have 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ROOTS OF GENERAL EDUCATION SCIENCE 


intellectual choices in finding answers to 
many problems; and it seems sound that 
students should be taught to understand 
that close examination does not necessar- 
ily lead to “jettisoning” their fixed con- 
victions because there are other equally 
sound points of view on questions. 


SEVERAL IMPLICATIONS OF USING 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD 


There are a number of implications 
that take shape as the philosophical roots 
of general education are explored. Prob- 
ably one of the first to be recognized is the 
awareness that a person, by one route or 
another, must take an inevitable stand; 
for example, in discussing the uses of nu- 
clear power, one must arrive at a firm 
basis for making wise dectstons. ‘To be 
true, one may change a stand on such a 
problem, but the educated person must 
have a clearly established point of refer- 
ence. 

A second implication is that a philo- 
sophical method becomes an assuring 
means of examining one’s personal tenets, 
and, at the same time, one comes to have 
intellectual fortitude in re-examining and 


‘ 


re-selecting “inevitable stands.” It may be 
considered to be self-evident that leading 
the student to a means of converting con- 
fusion and bewilderment into logical pat- 
terns is a worthy goal of general educa- 
tion. 

And third, as the ever-increasing con- 
tributions of science and technology ac- 
cumulate, modern peoples, if they are to 
enjoy these things, must learn how to use 
them wisely; they must collectively find 
good answers to many problems that are 
beyond the means of science; these an- 


swers must come from value judgments. 


It becomes imperative that tomorrow’s 
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earth, with 
growing per capita power, with responsi- 
bilities of scientific warfare, and with the 


b 


citizens on a “shrinking’ 


problems of the lengthening of the span of 
human life, find answers to problems that 
will preserve and extend the concept that 
man, with all his human dignity, ts 1m- 
portant because he ts a man. ‘This becomes 
a challenging responsibility of the pur- 
veyors of formal general education. 

The direct introduction of the philo- 
sophical method, with its attendant prob- 
lems, may not be the way to work toward 
this objective in a course—even one es- 
pecially planned for general education. 
The better procedure may be for the 
teacher to keep a fundamental framework 
of the scheme in mind and then introduce 
the particular points as science subject 
interest create a 


matter and student 


“natural setting. 


SOME TYPICAL PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 
THAT MAY ARISE IN A GENERAL 
EDUCATION SCIENCE COURSE 


When the 


course (including facts, principles, and 


information of a science 


theories) is used for the improvement of 
the general well-being of man, some philo- 
sophical questions, with many possible 
facets, will come up frequently because of 
their nature. Examples of these (besides 
those mentioned ) are: 


|. Is there a free will? (Determinism vs. In- 
determinism ). 

2. Is the “id” conditionally stamped by ex- 
periences of the past organisms in the 
ancestoral train? 

3. Is conscience a deep-seated, inherent hu- 
man characteristic, modified and often 
masked by the emotional state, or is it 
an alterable matrix of human experience 
that bears on immediate mental action? 


4. Is there such a condition as immortality? 


| | 
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5. Corollary to the problem of conscience: Is 
the sense of good and bad a reflection of 
learned morals? 

What is it to be a man; what is the sub- 
stance of human dignity? 

What is good life; what are the guides to a 
good life? 

What is truth in its broadest philosophical 
meaning ? 


These questions do not make up a com- 


plete list; they were selected as typical 


questions. Course objectives, student in- 
terest, and student competence will be the 
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principal guides in preparing a working 
list. 

Maybe a general education course will 
be better if the teacher is committed to the 
principle of leading students to see their 
intellectual choices when encountering 
questions with answers beyond the meter 
stick and the statistical column; maybe 
proper use of philosophical roots can nur- 
ture a factual scheme of science learning 
so that man, his spiritual and intellectual 
goals, and his human destiny will become 
the primary objectives of the course. 
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Significance of General Education* 


LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


BY THE first half of the twentieth century, 
America had become a nation of special- 
ists. ‘The number of titles of vocations 
rose and with them the number of courses 
and curriculums to train practitioners. In 
place of engineering, there became civil, 
mechanical, electrical, aeronautical, 
architectural, mining engineering, etc. 
Where once there were salesmen who sold 
merchandise from town to town, there 
arose retail salesmen, wholesalers, and 
salesmen who sold only front axles, leav- 
ing to others the fine points of rear axles. 
Life insurance men knew, nor cared, little 
about the problems of fire insurance, and 
an advertising specialist for radio felt 
somehow different from one who used the 
medium of the press. The professions, of 
course, were outstanding in this regard, 
with medicine being divided into numer- 
ous specialties and law being similarly 
splintered, ‘The scholarly world subinfeu- 
dated its disciplines sometimes to a ridic- 
ulous degree. 

Now this specialization resulted in 
highly efficient practices, but as the an- 
cient aphorism has it, the forest was lost 


LEWIS B. MAYHEW is Associate Professor, 
State East 
and Director of the Committee on Liberal 
Arts Education of the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Michigan University, Lansing, 


Previously, he was Assistant Director of the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education. 


sight of. Men became such specialists that 
they forgot that man is whole. Small 
areas of knowledge were merely artifacts 
to aid in working with interrelated phe- 
nomena of the universe. Men became 
such specialists as to feel uncomfortable 
outside the area of their specialties. ‘The 
resultant loss in human feeling can never 
be computed, although small evidence is 
suggested by the toll the assembly line 
takes on its specialists. 

Gradually, men began to see that the 
efficiency gained through such high 
degree of specialization was not real ef- 
ficiency at all. The technical tour de 
force of the engineer who planned a 
superhighway on the basis of physical 
factors alone was reduced in significance 
by the existence of a grade school beside 
The 


children whose lives were 


a busy intersection. parents of 
thus endan- 
gered questioned the efficiency of the en- 
tire undertaking. The heart specialist 
often failed miserably because he did not 
know that the functioning of that organ 
was tied to personality and to flat feet. 
Further, men began to realize that they 
spent more of their time outside of their 
vocation than in it. The gradual reduc- 
tion of the work week to its present forty 
hours, and perhaps future twenty or 


thirty, demanded that men be equipped 


* The first part of this article appeared in the 
December Junior College Journal 
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to live effectively off the job as well as on 
it. This clearly implied a need for edu- 
cation for this other time. General edu- 
cation claimed to provide a way to rec- 
oncile the needs for specialization and 
the needs for education for all of life. 
The junior colleges were the means by 
which this could be done for the many. 

In part to meet the demands of increas- 
ing specialization, in part the result of it, 
and in part the result of major socio- 
logical developments, the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries saw a tremendous in- 
crease in man’s knowledge. Man began to 
study each small aspect of the life which 
surrounded him and to record what he 
found. The sheer volume of this research 
made it impossible for any person to com- 
prehend it. In school, students studied 
more and more fragmented pieces of 
knowledge and gained thereby no com- 
prehension of the outline of the world’s 
knowledge, Thoughtful men found this 
disheartening and sought a curriculum 
which could reintroduce students at least 
to the potentialities of the major divi- 
sions of knowledge. General education is 
the technique which is currently being 
employed to do this. Its spokesmen claim 
that all students should experience the 
methods of the natural and social sciences, 
as well as those of the humanities and the 
communicative arts. 

At a more easily demonstrated level, 
college education presented some glaring 
weaknesses. While there was a gradual 
increase in the number of students at- 
tending college, there was a correlated 
increase in the attrition from college. 
During the four-year period, a college or 
university could expect to lose half of the 
students who entered as freshmen. Since 
many of these students were able indi- 
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viduals who could, by one means or an- 
other, support a college education, there 
was the suspicion that the college cur- 
riculum was somehow failing to meet 
their expectations. This, coupled with 
the fact that the colleges were failing to 
attract a large number of students quali- 
fied to handle collegiate work, was evi- 
dence that changes were in order, Such 
evidence could have been variously inter- 
preted had it not been also true that a 
college education seemed to make very 
little difference with respect to some of 
the traits college educators claimed as 
desirable. As C. Robert Pace indicated 
in his study of people who had attended 
the University of Minnesota, with re- 
spect to practices of citizenship, in use 
of leisure time, attitudes toward social 
questions, and reading habits, the college 
population is not markedly different from 
the population as a whole. If the colleges 
were thus failing, change was in order. 
Spokesmen for general education have 
outlined what some of the curricular 
changes might be. 

One further center of protest needs to 
be made explicit. The present time has 
been labeled the Age of Anxiety, and 
while collegiate education is by no means 


deserving of the full responsibility for this 


condition, it must accept some. Persons 
feel and act as though they had lost their 
personal integration. Not only do they 
fail to comprehend unity in knowledge, 
but they fail to demonstrate integrity in 
their own lives. The destruction of the 
various supports to human conduct, such 
as formal religion, have left people 
floundering. ‘The mechanistic views of 
life which the various specialties have 
given to students have left them with no 
adequate means for appraising their own 
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role and their own conduct. Where once 
God-created man could rest comfortably 
in his belief that he was the center of the 
universe, he now had to regard himself 
and his world as only a small part of that 
universe. College education, with its frag- 
mented curriculums, with its passioned 
emphasis upon objectivity where none 
prevailed, with its failure to regard the 
student as a human being, had contrib- 
uted to the disintegration of human 
personality. Higher education was thus 
ready for revolution, and general edu- 
cation has sought to precipitate it. The 
junior colleges, evolving from the same 
intellectual soil, are potential, although 
at the present time not actual, agencies 
to help bring it about. 

General education, it is true, came into 
being as a protest movement. It is also 
true that general education means many 
things to many people. St. John’s Col- 
lege, with its great books and Socratic 
method, might find itself lumped with 
Stephens College, with its curriculum 
based on the most contemporary of prob- 
lems, as offering general education. The 
study of junior colleges in California re- 
vealed an amazing diversity of concep- 
tions of general education among those 
institutions. It is also true, however, that 
the main tendency of the general edu- 
cation movement manifests common ele- 
ments regardless of how violently the 
programs differ from one another. 

General education is collegiate educa- 
tion with non-vocational non-specialized 
goals or objectives. It starts from the 
premise that much of man’s life is de- 
voted to being an adequate person, a 
creative being, a member of groups, and 
a solver of problems. It assumes that edu- 
cation can contribute to the degree of 
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success individuals achieve in these activ- 
ities outside their vocation. It therefore 
concentrates on subjects, skills, abilities, 
attitudes, and interests which are especi- 
ally relevant to the person’s life as a 
family member, a consumer, a citizen, a 
leisure-enjoying being, and an organism 
in search of satisfactions. 

The fact that general education is non- 
vocational in orientation does not, of 
course, suggest that it has no application 
in preparation for work. Various data 
have been accumulated that suggest that 
vocational success is as much the product 
of an individual’s personal adjustment, 
his ability to deal with people, his facility 
with symbolic communication, and _ his 
depth of interest as it is sheer technical 
competency. To the extent that general 
education seeks to develop a realistic ap- 
praisal of one’s self, a humaneness about 
the problems of mankind, and a respect 
for the variety which characterizes human 
conduct, it contributes to vocational prep- 
aration. It does not seek to develop 
specialists in any of its courses. It does 
not aspire to develop professional per- 
formance in any of its skills, Rather, it 
seeks to achieve levels of taste, of per- 
formance, and of knowledge, which it is 
hoped would be the common heritage of 
all men. 

General education typically adopts as 
content of its 


the substantive COUrses 


broader segments of knowledge than 
single disciplines. One of its purposes is 
to awaken in students an awareness of 
the To 
achieve this, it is essential that students 


scope of human knowledge. 
consider all of the social sciences, not 
just history or sociology or some other 


such subject. While the pattern varies 


slightly, the offerings in general educa- 
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tion deal with such things as the physical 
sciences, biological sciences, social science, 
the humanities, and communication skills. 
In treating of these areas, it does not 
seek to survey the landmarks of knowl- 
edge in each one. It attempts, rather, 
so to present the materials that students 
can gain a fairly deep understanding of 
the problems, the methods of inquiry, 
and the philosophical presuppositions 
characteristic of the major divisions of 
knowledge. It should be mentioned in 
this connection that there exists consid- 
erable dissatisfaction with the achieve- 
ment of general education to date in this 
regard. Many critics have complained 
that, in spite of disclaimers to the contrary, 
general education courses are superficial 
resumes of knowledge—a kind of college 
outline series. Regardless, however, of its 
achievement, the intent is clear. It seeks 
to develop a living awareness of the 
nature, the scope and the limitations of 
man’s knowledge of himself and his 
world, 

General education has couched its goals 
or aspirations in the language of human 
behavior. It attempts to have students 
develop a personal code of behavior, to 
participate, to understand, to attain emo- 
tional and social adjustment, to enjoy 


the the skills of 


thought and of communication. It seeks 


fine arts, and to use 
to alter how men act by encouraging 
them to act. It assumes that knowledge 
alone is not enough. This is not to say 
that knowledge is unimportant. It is to 
say that education has to design a pro- 
gram specifically organized to achieve 
these objectives of changed behavior if 
they are to be successfully realized. ‘They 
cannot be left to a chance concomitant 


of acquisition of knowledge. Since it sets 
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altering human behavior as its goal, it 
must be related to the changes in the 
needs of human beings, While it recog- 
nizes the many common facets of human 
need and aspiration through the ages, it 
also believes that many important matters 
are in constant flux. This characteristic 
is another which has attracted the fire of 
critics who feel that general education 
is too contemporary, is too concerned 
with the ephemeral. However, the cri- 
terion of selection of materials for general 
education programs is the relevance of 
the item for the life of the student in his 
time. In accordance with this principle, 
programs have changed rapidly as the 
complexion of their student bodies has 
changed. The needs of the veteran popu- 
lation were different in important re- 
vards from those of the students who came 
afterwards. 

General education has also focused 
vreater attention on teaching. If it were 
to be concerned with the way people 
behaved, it had to develop techniques of 
teaching more varied than the simple 
transmission of knowledge. It had set for 
itself alteration of some of the most com- 
plex of human activities. Thinking, for 
example, is as yet but dimly understood. 
Personal adjustment is a highly-compli- 
cated blending of physiological, chemi- 
cal, emotional, and intellectual factors. 
If general education were to affect this 
in any meaningful way, more sensitive 
methods of teaching had to be devised. 
There is, of course, more than a suspicion 
that it has not succeeded in developing 
many new approaches. Some of its spokes- 
men, however, have demonstrated a lively 


interest in teaching as such and have ex- 


perimented, more than has been true in 
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other college education, with various 
techniques. 

In this same connection, the graduate 
training of college teachers has deveoped 
concomitantly with general education. In- 
stitutions having well developed programs 
of general education have, in part, met 
their need for broadly educated teachers 
by setting up special doctoral curriculums, 
frequently within a school of education. 
From the research of some of these candi- 
dates and their teachers has come a not 
insignificant addition to knowledge about 
teaching practices in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Lastly, general education has typically 
been considered as part of the first two 
years of college. While some institutions 
have experimented with extending for- 
mal general education into the third and 
fourth years, these have been the excep- 
tions. Usually, a portion of the freshman 
and sophomore years are devoted to 
general education with some time pro- 
vided each year for students to take work 
in their major field. The amount of time 
so devoted varies, but the average is 
between one-fourth to one-third of a four- 
year curriculum. 

In many respects, these remarks about 
general education have relevance for any 
form of higher education from the junior 
college, through the four-year liberal arts 
college, to the university. However, they 
seem to be particularly germane to the 
community college. This institution is 


specifically designed to provide what a 
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good fifty per cent of all students get 
anyway—that is, two years of post-high 
school work. Being supported by a rela- 
tively small geographic area, it is po- 
tentially able to keep its program in 
constant touch with the needs of the com- 
munity. Without the pressures for re- 
search which characterize the university, 
the junior college is in a position to em- 
phasize teaching. Since its products will 
typically go back into the community 
which supports it, the junior college 
faculty can gain empirical evidence about 
the effectiveness of its program. 

When one considers the objectives of 
general education and the purposes for 
which junior colleges have been created, 
the two lists look almost exactly the same. 
When one also considers the fact that 
places like Michigan State, the University 
of Florida, or the University of Minne- 
sota developed programs of general edu- 
cation in part to meet their junior col- 
lege responsibilities for geographic areas 
in which they are located, the relation- 
ship becomes even clearer. The primary 
function of the junior college is to pro- 
vide students with a balanced educational 
experience during the first two years of 
college. Regardless of whether students 
transfer ‘to another institution or leave 
school to enter the labor force, they have 
certain common needs. A junior college 
can fulfill these needs through the me- 
dium of a well developed program of 


general education. 
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Analysis of Negro Junior College Growth 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. 


THE 1956 “Analysis of Negro Junior Col- 
lege Growth” includes both the data from 
the 1956 Junior College Directory and 
the data secured by the investigator from 
additional Negro institutions recognized 


as junior colleges. 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND ENROLLMENTS 
From the school years 1929-30 to 1954 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. is Professor of 
Education, Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


55, Negro junior college enrollments have 
increased 23.95 per cent. This increase 
was not without enrollment fluctuations, 
the worst of which came during World 
War II when the total enrollment de- 
creased by 21.78 per cent in the 1943-44 
academic year. 

‘Table I shows the number of colleges 
and the total enrollments, with the per- 
centage of increase from 1929-30 to the 
present. Data used from 1929-30 to 1949— 
90 represent listings of the Directory only. 


TABLE I 
Juntor Colleges and Their Enrollments 


Number of 


School Year Colleges 
1929-30 14 
1930-31 19 
1931-32 2] 

1932-33 29 
1933-34 2 

1934-35 28 
1935-36 25 
1936-37 32 
1937-38 30 
1938-39 29 
1939-40 32 
1940-41 28 
1941-42 29 
1942-43 26 
1943-44 20 
1944-45 29 
1945-46 23 
1946-47 23 
1947-48 22 
1948-49 23 
1949-50 26 
1950-5] 24 

1951-52 29 
1952-53 26 
1953-54 28 


1954-55 25 


Percentage of Increase 


Enrollment in Enrollment 

1,405 

1,497 6.54 
1,618 8.08 
2,181 34.79 
2 586 18.56 
3,133 21.15 
3,126 — 
3,595 15.00 
3,857 7.28 
5,100 32.22 
4,439 —12.96 
4,333 — 2.38 
1336 06 
4,241 2.19 
3.317 21.73 
3,290 
3.753 14.07 
5,042 34.34 
6,173 22.43 
6,735 9.10 
6.447 4.27 
7,173 11.26 
6,09) 15.08 
591] - 2.95 
6,536 10.57 
5,866 —10.25 
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After 1949-50, brief supplementary data 
have been added by the investigator which 
have increased slightly the total number 
of Negro colleges suitable for analysis. 
The 1956 Junior College Directory listed 
22 Negro institutions,’ with a total enroll- 
ment of 5,759 students. To those institu- 
tions listed, the investigator added only 
one,’ bringing the total to 23 Negro junior 
colleges. Two of the junior colleges for- 
merly listed, Lincoln Junior College, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Stowe Teach- 
ers Colleges, Junior College Branch, St. 
Louis, Missouri, became integrated insti- 
tutions in 1954. The former merged with 
the Kansas City Junior College and the 
latter, with Harris Teachers College. Also, 
Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, formerly listed in the Directory, 
terminated its program in May, 1955. 
New to the Junior College Directory is S. 
A. Owen Junior College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, a Baptist institution established in 
1954. 

Table II shows the number of public 


1 The Negro colleges appearing in the Di- 
rectory are these: Alabama State College, 
Junior College Branch; Carver College (N.C.) ; 
Carver Junior College (Md.) ; Clinton College; 
Coahoma Junior College; Daniel Payne Col- 
lege; Edward Waters College; Friendship Jun- 
ior College; Immanual Lutheran College; 
Mary Holmes Junior College; Morristown N. 
and I. College; Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State College; Oakwood College; Okolona 
College; Piney Woods College; Prentiss Insti- 
tute; St. Phillip’s College; S. A. Owen Junior 
College; Swift Memorial Virginia 
Theological Seminary and College; Voorhees 
Junior College; and Washington Junior Col- 
lege. 

2 The junior college added by the investiga- 
tor is Southwestern Christian College of Terrell, 
Texas. Information received from Saints Junior 
College, Lexington, Mississippi, arrived too late 
for inclusion in present analysis. 


College ; 
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and private junior colleges from 1929-30 
to the present. In the current Analysis the 
public colleges are 30.4 per cent of the 
total, which is a decrease of 12.4 per cent 
from those of last year. 

A breakdown of junior colleges in terms 
of states gives the following distribution: 
Mississippi ranks first with five junior 
colleges; Alabama, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee rank second with three junior 
colleges each; Florida, North Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia rank third with two 
colleges each; and Maryland ranks fourth 
with one junior college. ‘The enrollment 
fivures for 1956 are those covering the 
entire 1954-55 academic year, including 
summer school. Virginia, again this year, 
is the state with the largest total enroll- 
ment of 2,429 students. ‘The Norfolk Divi- 
sion of Virginia State College, Norfolk, 
Virginia, again has the largest total en- 
rollment for a single institution with 2,224 
students. This is an increase of 508 stu- 
dents over the enrollment given last year 
for the Division. 

‘Table III shows the relative size of the 
Negro junior college as seen through a 
breakdown of enrollment figures. 

Six, or 26 per cent, of the junior col- 
leges have fewer than 100 students. Of 
this number, 21.73 per cent are private 
junior colleges. Further, 65.2 per cent 
(four public and eleven private) of the 
institutions have enrollments which range 
from 101 to 320 students. 

Special students, the class which re- 
ceived the largest decrease in the Analysis 
last year, has increased 25 per cent. All of 
the remaining classes of students de- 
creased in enrollment as Table IV shows. 
Freshman enrollment decreased by 5.7 per 
cent, sophomore enrollment, by 4.5 per 
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TABLE II 


Growth in Number of Junior Colleges 1930-1955 


Percentage 
Year Public 


28.6 
23.8 
16.0 
20.7 
13.8 
24.0 
27.3 
29.2 
42.8 
30.4 


1929-30 
1932-33 
1935-36 
1938-39 
1941-42 
1944-45 
1947-48 
1950-51 
1953-54 
1954-55 


TABLE Ill 


Size of Junior Colleges as Viewed Through Breakdown of Enrollment Figures 


Number of Colleges 
lic 


Private 


Pub 


Frnrollment 


1000-1999 
2000-2999 
Total 


Onww 


3 
3 
8 
2 
0 
l 
0) 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
l 
3 
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TABLE IV 


Comparison of Junior College Enrollment Figures in Classes for 


School Years 1954-55 and 1953-54 


Percentage 
Class 1954-55 1953-54 


Freshman 35.0 
Sophomore 19.6 
Special 31.0 
Adult 14.4 

Total 100.0 
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cent, and adult enrollment, by 4.8 per 
cent. 

Table V shows the enrollment of special 
students over a period of seven years, and 
1954-55 is the first year out of the seven 
given in the table that shows an increase. 
In spite of this phenomenal increase, 
special student enrollment is not as large 
as it was in 1948-49. 

Table VI gives adult enrollment for a 
period of seven years. In 1950-51, adult 
enrollment more than doubled, but it de- 
creased the next year by 6.6 per cent. 

It was not until 1953-54 that adult en- 
rollment equalled and passed the 1950-51 
enrollment figures. The present enroll- 
ment figures show a decrease in actual stu- 
dent enrollment of 1,072 adult students. 


The 23 Negro institutions have 266 full- 
time and 166 part-time instructors, or a 
total of 432 instructors for 1954-55 as 
compared to 456 instructors the previous 
year. ‘The 166 part-time instructors are 
equivalent to 56 full-time instructors, 
making a total of 322 full-time instructors 
or 14 full-time instructors per institution. 


ACCREDITATION AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP 


Of the 23 institutions, seven, or 30.43 
per cent, are accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Further, five, or 21.73 per cent, 
are members (three active and two pro- 
visional) of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 


TABLE V 


Special Student Enrollment in Juntor Colleges 


Over a Seven-Year Period from 1949-1955 


Percentage of Junior College 


Enrollment Enrollment Year 
2,804 44.2 1948-49 
1,949 30.2 1949-50 
1,265 17.6 1950-51 

943 15.4 1951-52 

905 15.3 1952-53 

388 6.0 1953-54 

1824 31.0 1954-55 
TABLE VI 


Adult Enrollment in Junior Colleges over a Seven-Year 
Period from 1948-49 to 1954-55 


Percentage 
Year Total Adult of Adult 
1954-55 5,866 847 14.4 
1953-54 6,556 1,919 29.2 
1952-53 5,911 1,388 23.4 
1951-52 6,091 1,247 20.4 
1950-51 7,173 1,932 27.0 
1949-50 6,447 863 13.4 
1948-49 6,347 513 8.1 
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A Study of Graduates of Pasadena City College 


MILTON C. MOHS 


THs STUDY is the third of a series of yearly 
surveys of the graduates of Pasadena City 
College. Since, by the nature of its opera- 
tion, the Placement Bureau has direct con- 
tact with most terminal students in job 
placement and offers considerable assist- 
ance to transfer students as well in their 
quest for part-time work, it seems that this 
office is the logical choice as an agency for 
conducting such studies. 

There seems to be general agreement 
among contributors to educational litera- 
ture that follow-up studies of students and 
dropouts are desirable. Graduates are the 
products of schools. ‘To an extent they are 
measurable—one can count their numbers 
and discover where they attend college or 
work on jobs. Questions relating to such 
data require no interpretation, but when 
the researcher begins to study the returns 
to questions beginning with “What do you 
think” or “Flow do you regard,” etc., he 
may be forgiven for adopting a sceptical 
attitude regarding the validity of the re- 
sponses. Students shy away from questions 


which probe too deeply into their private 


lives, or questions which require a degree 

of critical analysis foreign to their day by 

day thinking processes. Again, answers to 

questions such as, “Did you receive ade- 

quate training in,” etc., are of value only 


MILTON C. MOHS, whose study of dropouts 
appeared in last month's Journal, is Dean of 
Placement at Pasadena City College, Cali- 
fornia. 


to the degree that the subject can think 
straight, is honest, and is willing to co- 
operate. 

Such considerations prompted the de- 
velopment of a questionnaire basically de- 
voted to questions of a factual nature. 
‘These questionnaires were mailed to 781 
mid-term and June graduates of 1955, 
and 532 usable answers were returned. An 
additional 185 persons were contacted by 
telephone. Since, in most cases, telephone 
conversations were conducted with a par- 
ent rather than with the graduate, it was 
necessary to restrict questions to those re- 
ferring to present activities. Consequently, 
answers regarding jobs now held or 
schools presently attended were derived 
from a larger group than those answering 
other types of questions. 

In this study reference is made to “‘ter- 
minal” and “transfer” students. By defi- 
nition, the junior college terminal grad- 
uate 1s one who has had general and voca- 
tional education sufficient to provide 
entry into his chosen career and to meet 
other needs necessary for well-rounded 
citizenship. Transfer students, on the 
other hand, are expected to pursue further 
education on a higher level. 

The attempt to classify graduates into 
one of these two groups would appear, on 
the surface, to be an easy task. Supposedly 
students selected courses of a transfer na- 
ture if they expected to complete four or 
more years of college. If they planned to 
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A STUDY OF GRADUATES OF PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 


go to work following graduation from 
Pasadena they followed a different pat- 
tern educationally and selected subjects 
designed to provide certain skills and in- 
formation sufficient to provide them an 
entry into business or industry. 

This study shows that such a neat com- 
partmentalization does not exist in fact, 
nor can it exist as long as society permits 
a free exercise of choice and colleges and 
universities transfer credit for 
courses formerly regarded as terminal in 


grant 


nature. So students from terminal, tech- 
nical programs and secretarial majors 
from terminal, business courses enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning, and some 
potential transfer students accepted career 
positions after graduation from junior 
college on the grounds that they found 
their education sufficient to meet the 
standards of certain positions, ‘These 
changes of mind and intent were not 
limited to a few isolated cases. Out of a 
potential 490 transfer students, 125 ac- 
cepted permanent jobs on graduation. 
Then, too, there was a third hybrid group 
who enrolled in certain skill courses pos- 
sessing vocational training value while in 
the main adhering to transfer work. The 
temptation to accept jobs in this day of 
manpower shortage has, in many cases, 
proven irresistible. 

For present purposes, classifications of 
students in this study will be limited to 
“terminal,” ie., students who went to 
work following graduation, and “‘trans- 
fer,” students who are now enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

The effort to obtain as wide and com- 
plete a response as possible by using ques- 
tionnaires mailed to all graduates rather 


than by a sampling technique was prompt- 
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ed by the following reasons over and above 
the need for statistical data: 


1. The school values constructive comments 
by students when they give an evaluation 
of courses and services. 

2. Information provided by the graduate 
helps keep placement records up-to-date. 

3. Graduates who may be in need of a job 
or wish upgrading in employment are in- 
formed of our interest in their welfare. 

4. Graduates who feel a need for continuing 
their schooling can be informed of Pasa- 
dena’s extended day offerings. 

5. The school maintains an interest in its 
alumni. That a large public school should 
do this arouses a state of mild shock in 
some students. They are not loath to ex- 
press their pleasure when they receive the 


questionnaire. 


MAJOR FINDINGS 


From a total of 781 questionnaires 
mailed to the graduating class, 532 usable 
responses were received. An additional 
185 non-respondents were contacted by 
telephone, resulting in a total of 717 re- 
sponses or a percentage of 91.8. The ques- 
tionnaires revealed that 352 (499%) of the 
respondents (terminal) are working on 
jobs, and 365 (519%) (transfer) are en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning. 
Table I shows the types of employment of 
terminal graduates. In recent years Pasa- 
dena has become a city catering to small 
plants devoted to research, development 
and production of electronic and other 
instrumentation. To meet the need for 
workers in these industries Pasadena City 
College offers a rich program in the busi- 
ness, technical, and trade areas. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that the largest 
percentage of terminal men students finds 
work in the technical field and that ter- 
minal women go into office occupations. 
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TABLE I 


Types of Employment (Terminal graduates) 


Men Office 24 11% 
Merchandising 4] 19% 

Technical 59 27% 

*Service 26 12% 

Trades 33 14% 
Manufacturing 15 71% 

Armed Forces 22 10% 

Women Office 117 71% 
Merchandising 14 9% 

Technical 15 9% 

*Service 18 11% 

Trades 0 0% 
Manufacturing 0 0% 

+Total 384 


* This category includes such occupations as 
those held by recreation directors, newspaper 
reporters, telephone operators, librarians, etc. 

¢t These figures refer to jobs held rather than 
numbers of people. 


In response to the question, “Do you 
still prefer the field of work for which you 
prepared at City College?”, the answers 
in general revealed definite convictions. 


Yes No 
Terminal 208 44% 180 86% 28 14% 
Transfer 265 56% 240 90% 25 10% 


Responses to another question, “Did 
your education at Pasadena City College 
satisfactorily prepare you for employ- 
ment?” (asked of terminal students only) , 
indicated the following: 


Yes No Partially 
Men 99 74 75% 21 21% 4 4% 
Women 104 85 82% 13 13% 6 5% 


The lack of response to the next ques- 
tion, “Where was the knowledge or train- 
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ing for your present occupation gained?” 
(asked of terminal students only), was 
baffling. Perhaps the students felt that the 
question was redundant since they had 
already answered a similar question pre- 
viously. Table II shows that 34 per cent 
of the men and 40 per cent of the women 
had obtained training for their present job 
in school or a combination of school and 
work. Since over 50 per cent failed to an- 
swer the question, no valid conclusions 
can be drawn. 


TABLE IT 
Men In school 39 19% 
On the job 27 13% 
Combination 
school and job 26 13% 
Service and 
college 4 2% 
Service 2 1% 
Other 1% 
No Answer 104 51% 
Women In school 56 27% 
On the job 13 6% 
Combination 
school and job 27 13% 
Home 2 1% 
Other l 1% 
No Answer 109 52% 


Many students had fully expected to go 
to institutions of higher learning and had 
enrolled in transfer-type programs while 
at City College, but 125 changed their 
minds after graduation. As may be ex- 
pected, the chief reasons given for not 
continuing their education were attrib- 
uted to financial difficulties and marriage. 
Twenty-nine students failed to give a rea- 
son. Many of these respondents indicated 
that they expected to enroll in evening 
classes in the Extended Day Division at 
City College. 
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A STUDY OF GRADUATES OF PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 


TABLE III 
Men Women Total 
Reasons Reasons 

Financial 21 17 38 
Insufficient 
Preparation 4 4 
Education 
Sufficient for Job 6 6 
Marriage 4 16 20 
In Service 4 4 
Tired of School 1 l 
Pregnancy 2 2 
Illness 2 4 6 
Work Experience | l 
Job Opportunity 3 | 4 
Undecided Future | | 2 
Will Attend 
Extended Day |! | 
Poor Grades 
Closed Enrollment 3 3 
Tried College 
(dropped) 
Likes Work Too 
Well to Quit l l 2 
No Reasons 
Given 20 9 29 

Total 70 55 125 


An interesting piece of information was 
brought out through the questionnaires in 
the statements of terminal graduates who 
said they realized the need for further 
courses in mathematics, physics, electron- 
ics, etc. Sixty-three per cent of the ter- 
minal graduates expected to enroll in the 
Extended Day Division for further work. 

Pasadena City College is interested in 
learning where its transfer students con- 
tinue their studies. The tendency of many 
students to shop around by having tran- 
scripts sent to a number of colleges de- 
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valuates any figures derived from this 
source. However, with over 90 per cent 
of the students reporting their activities, 
it is felt that a true picture has been ob- 
tained as far as college attendance is con- 
cerned. Table IV shows transfer attend- 
ance. Fifty-one per cent of the class is in 
attendance at colleges or universities. 
TABLE IV 
PER CENT OF ALL TRANSFER STUDENTS WHO 
TRANSFERRED TO: 


Type of School 
State Universities (California) 119 33% 
State Universities 
(Other States) 8 2% 
State Colleges (California) 69 19% 
State Colleges (Other States) 4 1% 
Private Universities (California) 69 19% 
Private Universities 
(Other States) 5 1% 
Private Colleges (California) 24 7% 
Private Colleges (Other States) 2 % 


Specialized Colleges (California) 11 3% 
Specialized Colleges 

(Other States) l % 
*Junior Colleges (California) 52 15% 


* 53 graduates enrolled for post graduate 
work at Pasadena City College. 


It can be seen that 70 per cent of the 
transfer graduates attend state colleges or 
universities, with some 15 per cent of these 
returning to Pasadena City College for 
post graduate work. ‘The remainder are 
in private colleges. Reports indicate that 
Pasadena’s transfer students, in common 
with those of most other junior colleges, 
do at least as well in baccalaureate insti- 
tutions as students who haye spent their 
entire four years in those colleges or uni- 
versities. 


LIKE MOST institutions of higher learning, 
Compton College is continuously attempt- 
ing to improve its standards while adjust- 
ing to the changing social and economic 
conditions of the communities its serves. 
Standing committees fulfill this function 
to a degree, but ultimately it is the student 
who decides whether the college is suc- 
cessful or inadequate in its operation. 
Firmly convinced that student opinion is 
a necessary instrument for the evaluation 
of any college, Compton College devised a 
questionnaire which would bring specific 
information concerning facilities, instruc- 
tion, services, individual courses, student 
background, anticipated goals of students, 
student reaction to instruction, and stu- 
dent reaction to the college itself as an 
institution dedicated to serving a segment 
of the rapidly growing California junior 
college population. 

‘The way in which the Compton College 
Student Questionnaire* was devised, ad- 
ministered, and tabulated may be of inter- 
est to administrators seeking a valid in- 
strument for the evaluation of their own 


colleges. 


PREPARATION 

Of primary concern was the develop- 
ment of an instrument that could be an- 
swered by the widest possible cross-section 
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Evaluating Your College 
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of students in the shortest space of time 
while offering the highest degree of valid- 
ity. Initial study indicated that the combi- 
nation was a difficult one to achieve, but 
eventually a questionnaire consisting of 
fifty questions and a comment sheet was 
compiled. An introductory phrase, de- 
signed to overcome student fear, read as 
follows: 

“The answers to this questionnaire will 
be of real value in helping to improve the 
college program. Please answer the ques- 
tions frankly, giving us the benefit of your 
best judgment. The answers will be con- 
sidered confidential and will be statistical 
and impersonal in use. Please note that 
we do not want you to sign this question- 
naire.” 

Lead-in questions called for answers 
entirely factual in nature. What is your 
sex? What is the occupation of your par- 
ents? From what high school did you 
graduate? They were devised to relax the 
student before he was asked to answer 
questions involving evaluation. 

Multiple choice questions of evaluation 
were used and represented the best avail- 
able techniques of both industrial and 
educational questionnaires. Each choice 
spelled out very carefully one possible 
interpretation to avoid individual mis- 
understanding. 


* Copyright USA-1956. 
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EVALUATING YOUR COLLEGE 
Sample: 


What is your opinion regarding the way in 

which your instructors seem to grade? 

a. My instructors are able to justify 
every grade they give. 

b. Most of my instructors seem to be 
able to justify the grades they 
give, although sometimes I am in 
doubt about certain grades. 

c. Sometimes I feel that many in- 
structors just put a grade down 
for the sake of getting a mark in 
the book. 

d. I am unhappy about the grading 
system because so many instruc- 
tors seem to be in doubt about 
what they are doing when it 
comes to grades. 

e. Most of my instructors can never 
make clear to me why I was given 
a certain grade. 


Where choices of such answers as 
“Good,” “Fair,” “Excellent,” etc., were 
possible, they were followed by a second 
question that pinpointed meaning. Those 
students who ranked presentation of a 
particular subject, for example, as having 
been ‘Poor’ were asked to indicate what 
they meant by “Poor.” Did they mean 
“Poor instruction,” “Inadequate prepara- 
tion,’ “A dull subject generally,” “All of 
the previous three,” or “All of the pre- 
vious three plus the attitude of the in- 
structor?’’ When screened in the light of 
other information, pairs of questions 
brought meaningful answers. 

Students were given the opportunity to 
mention anything on the comment sheet 
that might not have been covered by the 
questionnaire itself, although they were 
asked to refrain from discussing indi- 
viduals or departments by name. Many 
comments were, of course, worthless. 
Others were of great value, particularly 
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when compared as a percentage group 
covering a specific area to the statistical 
break-downs of questions within the in- 
strument. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Students were prepared for the ques- 
tionnaire by articles in the campus news- 
paper and by references during the presi- 
dent’s reading of the daily bulletin. Pilot 
questionnaires were given to a group dy- 
namics class after careful orientation. On 
the basis of class reaction, some questions 
were clarified, some were added, and 
others were omitted. 

Revised questionnaires were discussed 
with the entire faculty in a series of meet- 
ings. The president and dean of the col- 
lege explained the purposes of the instru- 
ment and answered questions pertaining 
to it. 

Prior to the day of administration, ques- 
tionnaires were assembled in groups ac- 
cording to class size, wrapped, secured, 
and suitably marked. A mimeographed 
sheet of instructions carried the name of 
the instructor concerned, his classroom 
number, and the number of students in his 
class. It was fastened to the outside of each 
package. A master sheet was maintained 
for checking purposes. 

All students attending 10 o’clock classes 
on Wednesday morning, those in the li- 
brary at that hour, and a group of voca- 
tional nursing students filled out the ques- 
tionnaire. A total of 48 individual groups 
participated, for a total of 1,443 indi- 
vidual samples. 

In no class did students require more 
than 50 minutes to complete the instru- 
ment. All completed copies were returned 
to the station of origin by noon of the 
same day. 
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TABULATION 


A team of ten students, working under 
the direction of the faculty member who 
devised the questionnaire, were respon- 
sible for the tabulation. The tabulation 
sheets were prepared in advance for each 
question. After questionnaires were divi- 
ded into stacks of 100 to avoid errors in 
counting, each question was tabulated in- 
dividually. At the conclusion of each tab- 
ulation, numbers for the question con- 
cerned were totaled, turned over to the 
supervisor for checking, and recorded ona 
master. To insure accuracy, totals of in- 
dividual components of questions were 
added to make a grand total of answers 
for each question. If the total varied sig- 
nificantly from the total number of 
samples taken, a spot check was made to 
determine the cause of variance. Fifty was 
considered a significant variance. 

Tabulations of those questions to which 
a wide variety of answers might be given 
were made by first transferring answers to 
separate, uniformly-sized note cards. 
When all tabulation was completed, fig- 
ures were transposed into percentages. 

Comment sheets were sorted into major 
groupings by topic, with one miscellane- 
ous group. Each group was then studied 
individually and percentages were arrived 
at to determine areas about which stu- 
dents felt most strongly, either positively 
or negatively. At the conclusion of sorting, 
comparisons were made between the sta- 
tistical information gleaned from the 
questionnaire itself and the specific com- 
ments. Comment sheets thus served both 
as an additional source of information and 


as a substantiation of the questionnaire. 


FOLLOW-UP 


After the questionnaire was tabulated, 
a report rendered, and the staff and stu- 
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dent body apprised of results, a study was 
made to determine the areas in which 
changes should be made as a result of the 
information received. The immediate im- 
pression was that the instrument had been 
of sufficient value to warrant compilation 
of a similar questionnaire, which was ex- 
tracted from the original. The short form 
was administered to extended day stu- 
dents. 

The greatest value from the question- 
naire was in the amount of general infor- 
mation obtained about students attending 
Compton College. In some cases, this in- 
formation required no follow-up; in 
others, a follow-up was indicated and was 
accomplished. Many points brought out 
by the instrument were already well 
known to the administration and staff but 
merely served to reinforce that knowledge. 

The results indicated that students were 
unhappy about physical facilities. They 
felt that inadequate facilities prevented 
them from enjoying the wide diversifica- 
tion of real college living. Of course, they 
had no way of knowing that plans were 
already underway for a major bond elec- 
tion. When the campaign for the election 
got underway, many student comments 
were used in newspaper stories to bring 
home to the people of the community that 
additional facilities were a requirement 
rather than an arbitrary desire. 

Student comments gave impetus to 
opening as many extended day courses as 
plant facilities would allow and to in- 
creasing summer school offerings. Occu- 
pational choices were studied carefully, 
and the information passed on to the cur- 
riculum committee. Data pertaining to 
specific departments and administrative 
functions of the college were discussed 
with the individuals concerned, and stu- 
dent attitudes toward particular areas of 
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EVALUATING YOUR COLLEGE 


instruction were compared to information 
gathered in objective grade distribution 
studies to determine if there were a cor- 
relation between grading practices and 
student reaction to individual offerings. 
Because students indicated lack of famil- 
larity with the philosophy and objectives 
of the college, a publicity program was 
initiated for the purpose of orienting them 
further. 

In addition to its specific value in the 
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area of evaluation, the questionnaire ap- 
peared to serve a very worthwhile psy- 
chological purpose. Students evidenced 
pleasure that the school was sufficiently 
concerned about them to take the time re- 
quired for administration and tabulation 
of the instrument, and they were flattered 
that their opinions would be considered 
important enough to warrant staff recog- 
nition. 


| | 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, March 5 to Y, is the next 
big event for junior college people. The 
Board of Directors adopted a slogan for 
the 1957 meeting, “Hats off to the Past— 
Coats off to the Future.” The aim of the 
slogan in building the program is two-fold. 
One is an evaluation of the services junior 
colleges have performed in American edu- 
cation. It will be seen in the general out- 
line of the program that reports on follow- 
up studies in three types of junior colleges 
will tend to highlight what these institu- 
tions have done. A further objective will 
be to encourage follow-up studies in all 
junior colleges so that their story may be 
told more effectively. 

Invitations have been issued for out- 
standing speakers to supplement the 
specific follow-up reports. This part of the 
Journal is being written on November 8, 
and, therefore, it is too early to announce 
the speakers. [t can be depended on, how- 
ever, that worthwhile addresses will be 
given by persons of great ability who will 
inspire all with the records of the past and 


the solutions of problems and issues in the 


future. 
The second part of the program will 


deal with what must be done in the years 
ahead and the agencies through which the 
work must be accomplished: the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges with its 
new program of public information, state 
departments of education, the great uni- 
versities, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and voluntary groups of several 
kinds—foundations, church bodies, alum- 
ni, and citizens. 

The general plan for the convention 
looks in the direction of emphasizing the 
cooperative activities of all junior colleges 
whereby they may be encouraged by the 
past and inspired to attack the problems 
of the future with greater understanding 
and enthusiasm. Never before, in the 
knowledge of this writer, has there been 
greater interest in the junior college move- 
ment by persons who may not be directly 
involved in junior college work. Evidence 
for this statement is revealed in every state 
survey that has been made on the prob- 
lems of higher education. From the point 
of view of the Desk, “the iron is red hot,” 
and that means that the time to strike is 
now. It is “the tide in the affairs of men 
which, when taken at the flood, leads on 
to victory.” It is the hope of those who 
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have planned the convention program 
that specific ways and means may be 
found and announced whereby our coats 
may come off and the jobs done at this 
flood-tide of interest and need. The best 
knowledge, wisdom, and judgment of 
every junior college leader will be re- 
quired. Only as our ideas, plans, and ideals 
are shared with each other can we discover 
the common elements of value out of 
which will come better administrations 
and organization, more effective curricu- 
lums, equitable legislations, well-prepared 
teachers and improved teaching, and stu- 
dent personnel practices in line with the 
great demands for students in junior col- 
leges. 


The general outline for the convention 
will be the following: 


1. Tuesday, March 5, meetings of the Board 
of Directors and all Research and Service 
Committees. Joint luncheon meeting at 
noon. Complimentary dinner for all past- 
presidents at 6:30. This is for the purpose 
of bringing to bear on junior college prob- 
lems the experience and wisdom of those 
who have served so well in positions of 
local, regional, and national leadership. 


2. Wednesday, March 6, until noon the 
Board and Committees will continue their 
work. 

Wednesday afternoon from 1:00 umtil 
4:00 sightseeing trips will be arranged. 
One of these will be to Ogden to inspect 
the new plant of Weber College. The 
Northwest Association of Junior Colleges 
will hold a reception at the Hotel Utah for 
all delegates and visitors from 4:00 to 
6:00 p.m. Independent and church-related 
junior colleges will have a dinner meeting 
at 7:00 p.m. These colleges have some 
special problems. The program at this ses- 
sion will give those present an opportunity 
to consider the problems and to present 


special issues to the American Association 
for further action. 


Thursday, March 7, will bring the conven- 
tion to its first general session with the 
President’s address, the Executive Secre- 
tary’s report for the year, report on finan- 
ces, and the program featuring “Hats off 
to the Past.” Follow-up studies will be 
presented—Women’s Junior Colleges by 
Miss Dorothy Bell, President, Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts; 
Men’s Junior Colleges by Major Dallas 
Buck, Dean, Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy, Lexington, Missouri; Co-educational 
Junior Colleges by Dr. Peter J. Masiko, 
Jr., Dean, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Regional luncheons will be held from 
12:30 until 2:30 p.m. From three to five 
discussions groups will be conducted by 
the Research and Service Committees. 
Consultants for junior colleges in state 
departments of education, professors in 
universities in junior college education, 
and those interested in basic research in 
junior college problems will hold a dinner 
meeting at 7:00 p.m. This group met in- 
formally at the convention im New York 
and requested that further meetings be 
held for mutual considerations. 

Friday, March 8, will begin with the an- 
nual breakfast of Phi Delta Kappa at 
7:30 a.m. 

The second general session will follow at 
9:00 a.m. “Coats off to the Future” will 
be the slogan with presentations on how 
and by what means our coats can and must 
come off in: 

Public Information, by Edmund J. Glea- 
zer, Jr., who will be directing this program 
for the Association, Washington, D.C. 
State Departments of Education, by Dr. 
D. Grant Morrison of the Washington 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington. 

The Universities, by Dr. James W. Reyn- 
olds, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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The United States Office of Education, by 
Dr. S. V. Martorana, Specialist in Junior 
and Community College Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A major address will be given—speaker to 
be announced. 

Discussion groups will meet from 2:00 to 
4:00 p.m. 

Annual banquet will be held at 7:00 p.m. 
Speaker to be announced. 

Saturday, March 9, the Board of Directors 
and Committees will meet from 9:00 until 
12 noon to organize their work for the 
year ahead. 


The above is a bare outline of the con- 
vention with a number of spots filled in as 
of November 8. It should be said that some 
musical programs will be presented this 
year in connection with the main sessions. 


* 


On an extensive field trip, reported in 
outline in the November issue of the 
Newsletter, we observed a number of 
things which we wish to report. One was 
the increasing awareness of colleges to 
public information and relations. At Belle- 
ville, Illinois, for instance, the executive 
secretary's address before a dinner meet- 


ing was duplicated and widely distributed 
in the state. It was titled, ““The State and 


’ 


Community College,” and was recorded 
and broadcast by radio. At Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois, pictures were taken of members 
of the junior college staff and the secretary 
and an interview was arranged with the 
editor of the daily paper. At Monticello 
College, Alton, Illinois, pictures were 
taken again and interviews arranged with 
reporters of local papers. We found also a 
full-scale development program under 
way with an outstanding director in 
charge. In Fort Smith, Arkansas; Nor- 


man, Oklahoma; Casper, Wyoming; 
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Scottsbluff, Nebraska; and Torrington, 
Wyoming, pictures and news flowed out 
to the general public. In a number of 
places, the radio was utilized to good ad- 
vantage. At Stockton, California, the edi- 
tor of the student paper was on the job to 
get all possible news and information 
about junior colleges. The volume of du- 
plicated materials at the California state 
convention was enormous and permitted 
all who attended to take home all of the 
most important things that were said. By 
the time this issue of the Journal reaches 
the readers, three of the main addresses 
will have been printed and distributed. 

It all adds up to the importance, in- 
deed, the necessity, for more and better 
public information. There is too little 
understanding about the place of the 
junior colleges in American education and 
too much misinformation. Junior college 
people are determined to do a great deal 
about it through such means as the public 
information project under Dr. Edmund J. 
Gleazer, the President’s Committee on 
F.ducation beyond High School with Dr. 
Lawrence L. Bethel representing the 
junior colleges, the program of advertising 
by The Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation and the Advertising Council of 
America with Dr. Marvin Buechel as a 
consultant, the moving picture of higher 
education in process of Sears, Roebuck 
Educational Foundation with the execu- 
tive secretary as a consultant, and junior 
college representatives on more than a 
dozen national study groups and com- 
mittees. 

We found every junior college con- 
tacted with a great increase in its enroll- 
ment-——some as high as 40 per cent; a few 
schools had to turn students away, and 
some of these were public colleges. At 
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nearly every college there were either new 
buildings just occupied, or buildings under 
construction, or blueprints laid out for 
future expansions. Junior college people 
are determined, with the help of their 
communities and constituencies, to do 
their full share for the best interests of the 
on-coming tide of young people. 

We were pleased to observe at almost 
every college that there is a larger number 
and a greater percentage of students who 
are taking mathematics and the natural 
sciences. These young people seem to have 


sensed a need in this field and are respond- . 


ing to it. But along with the sciences, there 
appeared to be great interest in the fine 
arts——music, painting, drama, speaking, 
and literature. 

Another encouraging movement is on 
foot, namely, the enrollment of many 

those beyond the average 
in well-organized curricu- 
lums in education. They seem to sense the 
need for further education of real sub- 
stance, the kind of program they would 
have taken if they could have attended 


adult persons 
college age 
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college when they were of college age. 
They are working for the associates’ de- 
grees even though it may require from 
four to six years to obtain enough credits 
for graduation. This is an emerging move- 
ment in adult education. 

We saw men and women dedicated to 
their work, many of whom were giving 
more time, thought, and energy to their 
administrations and teaching than one 
could reasonably expect. We have always 
seen evidence of this dedication, but this 
time there appeared to be some kind of 
urgency and deeper concern, almost as 
though destiny were in the balances. 

We felt that there was a keener interest 
in what might be termed the community 
of association, the desire to share with 
others knowledge and wisdom, plans and 
techniques, and to march ahead with like- 
minded persons to advance and improve 
education on the whole broad front in 
America. Contacts firsthand with the folks 
on the front lines were encouraging, 
refreshing, and inspiring! 
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Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. began his 
directorship of the public information 
project December 1, moving to Washing- 
ton, D.C., from Lamoni, Iowa, where he 
was president of Graceland College. Amid 
development plans and an abundance of 
financial pledges, Dr. Gleazer will spend 
a year’s leave of absence from Graceland 
to meet with heads of foundations, busi- 
ness leaders, governors, and college presi- 
dents to explain the junior college move- 
ment, its accomplishments, its needs. With 
funds over the $20,000 mark, the aim is 
now $25,000. 


* 


The Sears, Roebuck Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, held a symposium in Wash- 
ington in October to discuss the content 
of, and approach to, the film the Founda- 
tion is making to awake the public to the 
financial crisis in higher education. De- 
cisions from the meeting: the financial 
crisis is a Challenge that must be met ina 
different way today. Obligations to stu- 
dents are bigger, costs higher, required 
study longer. Both captive and voluntary 
audiences will be apprised of the needs of 
America’s “social capital,” the students. 
Although the aim will be to motivate the 
viewer to action, tin-cup passing will be 
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avoided, as will a ““Mr. Chips” characteri- 
zation of the deserving college professor. 
The financial crisis will be given “status” 
by showing what the colleges themselves 


are doing. The viewer will be led to draw 


his own conclusions that, in the interest 
of his children and their future, his par- 
ticipation is necessary. Junior colleges will 
have a place in the film, of course! 

* 


Salary studies conducted by the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education (October 1, 
Bulletin) revealed that ‘“The median 
salary of $5,470 paid full-time teaching 
personnel in public junior colleges com- 
pares favorably with that of $5,243 paid 
full-time teachers of all ranks in all types 
of degree-granting institutions. On the 
other hand, the median salary of full-time 
teachers in the private junior colleges is 
only $5,615. Although the Far West had 
the high median salary of $6,078 for pub- 
lic junior colleges, the high median for 
private junior colleges, $4,400, was paid 
in the Middle Atlantic. ‘The median salary 
for various administrative positions in the 
public junior colleges is also in excess of 
the median salary for the same positions 


in private junior colleges.” 
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A copy of “Salaries Paid and Salary 
Practices in Universities, Colleges and 
Junior Colleges, 1955-56” may be secured 
without charge by all Association of 
Higher Education members from the 
Washington headquarters, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


* 


The Prospector, official publication of 
the Pacific Coast Territory of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, con- 
tained an article in August on junior col- 
leges in California. The author, Hazel C. 
Johnson, visited City College of San Fran- 
cisco, became interested in this type of 
education, and decided to inform the 
public about the opportunities stemming 
from community colleges. The feature is 
a six-page lead article. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation has published a book, “Group 
Insurance for Major Medical Expenses,” 
for the guidance of college trustees, ad- 
ministrative officers, and insurance com- 
mittees. The booklet is available from 
TIAA, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 35, 
N. Y. 

Korea’s Junior Colleges number eight, 
according to a recent letter from Mrs. 
Charlotte D. Meinecke (former dean of 
Colby Junior College, New London, 
N. H.), who is in that country to aid the 
Education Ministry to improve the Ko- 
rean-American Scholarship Committee. 
The Committee, composed of 12 Ameri- 
cans and 12 Koreans, screens qualified 
students desiring American educations 
and distributes books to Korean schools. 
Mrs. Meinecke has helped some 50 Ko- 
rean students obtain scholarships and has 
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provided nearly 30,000 textbooks donated 


by Americans. 

Besides the eight junior colleges, there 
are 30 four-year colleges, 15 universities, 
and 18 normal schools. There are 181,000 
students in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Among other duties, Mrs. Meinecke 
serves as an advisor, teaches classes in 
American customs, and spends many 
hours with her Korean friends. As for the 
scenery: “There’s a breathtaking view of 
Seoul from my window, with the capitol 
building against bleak, harsh mountains 
in the background.” 


” 


The Council of North Central Junior 
Colleges held its annual meeting in Oc- 
tober at the Norman, Oklahoma, Exten- 
sion Center. The executive secretary of 
AAJC addressed the group on “Functions 
of Good Public Relations in Junior Col- 
leges.” Senators Kerr and Monroney ex- 
hibited spirited support for junior col- 
leges in their addresses. In his speech, 
M. A. Nash, Chancellor, quoted the fol- 
lowing from a statement made by a col- 
lege president: 


The student is the most important person in 
our college. He is not dependent on us. . . 
we are dependent on him. The student is not 


an interruption in our daily routine . . . he is 
the purpose of it. 
... The student does us a favor . . . he is part 


of our college, not an outsider. The student is 
not a cold statistic . . . he’s an individual. He 
is not someone to argue or to’match wits with 
... he brings us his wants . . . it 4s our job to fill 
them. The student is the person who buys our 
services, pays our salaries, and goes to the polls 
and votes. The student, therefore, deserves the 
most courteous and attentive treatment we can 
give him. 


| 
} 
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Penn State Center, York, Pennsylvania, 
dedicated new facilities for those working 
toward the two-year associate degree pro- 
gram. At ceremonies in October, Penn- 
sylvania State University President, Dr. 
Eric A. Walker, condemned the people 
of York for providing the new Center 
structure, saying in part: “We in Penn- 
sylvania should put more dependence on 
the support of our communities in the 
development of their own local facilities— 
junior and community  colleges—for 
higher education, since it may not be pos- 
sible for the colleges and universities of 
the Commonwealth to meet all the needs 
of higher education.” 

The $150,000 structure includes eight 
classrooms, laboratories, library, lounge, 
offices, and kitchen-cafeteria. The Uni- 
versity occupies the Center under a lease- 
purchase agreement through which it will 
become the eventual owner. However, the 
interest and energy of the citizens of York 
secured the site, arranged for the financ- 
ing, and had plans drawn for a building 
to suit the exact specifications of the Cen- 
ter’s operation, according to Penn State 
University’s Extenston News. Director 
John B. Menoher and administrative 
head Edward Elias look forward to using 
the modern building after 10 years of 
temporary locations that hampered op- 
eration and growth. With this milestone 
completed, McKeesport is the new focal 
spot, with a new $140,000 Center build- 
ing there already under way. 

* 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has expanded curriculum and in- 
service training to meet requirements of 
the local industries that absorb their grad- 
uates. New courses are Technical Equip- 
ment Policy and Industrial Economics. 
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OMI plans building improvement with 
the library face-lifted with new paint and 
student-wielded brushes. Other additions: 
audio-visual equipment, lunchroom, pub- 
lic address system, and a stepped-up 
counseling and testing service at the Guid- 
ance Center. In-service training consists 
of periodic visits to industrial plants in the 
tri-state area to keep personnel up-to-date 
on current developments in the business 
world. 
* + 


Monticello College, Alton, Illinois, is 
publishing the first anthology of Puerto 
Rican short stories, as well as two books 
of Spanish short stories. Dr. Paul J. 
Cooke, Professor of Modern Languages, 
has assembled the works of contemporary 
Puerto Rican and South American au- 
thors to be published in Spanish by the 
Monticello College Press in three separate 
volumes. Cost of the volumes will be 
$1.00 and $2.00 each and may be ordered 
from the Press at Alton, Illinois. 


* + 


National Commission on Accrediting, 
Washington, D.C., appointed Ward H. 
Austin, president of College of Marin, 
Kentfield, California, to succeed Leland 
Medsker on the Commission. Dr. Med- 
sker was formerly director of East Contra 
Costa Junior College. Harry E. Jenkins, 
president of Tyler Junior College, Tyler, 
Texas, has accepted an appointment on 
the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission. 

* * 


American Counail on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has announced that Hugh 
G. Price, Consultant for Junior Colleges, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, and an official rep- 
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resentative of the AAJC, is a new mem- 
ber of the Council’s Executive Committee. 
* * # 

The Four Public Junior Colleges in 
Nebraska (Fairbury, McCook, Norfolk, 
and Scottsbluff) are seeking $200,000 
biennially in state aid. The aid, to be dis- 
tributed on a per pupil basis, would help 
with the much-needed expansion pro- 
grams that current tuition and school 
district funds cannot provide. The junior 
college presidents made their appeal to 
the State Board of Education in a state- 
ment pointing out the history, organiza- 
tion, procedures, curriculum, enrollment, 
sources of financial support, and service 
locality of the four junior colleges. 

* 

The Pennsylvania School of Horti- 
culture for Women, Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania, offers unique career training in the 
fields of landscape design, general agri- 
culture, and horticulture, with emphasis 
on the sciences as well as practical appli- 
cation and research studies. Liberal arts 
courses that aid a well-rounded education 
include English, public speaking, and 
social studies. Graduates become expert 
horticulturalists and obtain positions as 
managers of greenhouses, owners of 
nurseries and floral shops, research as- 
sistants, landscape artists, directors of 
garden spots that attract tourists, and 
field representatives for horticultural so- 
cieties doing garden consultations. 

* * 

Newton Junior College, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, lost the leadership of Prin- 
cipal Leo J. Barry due to his death early 
in October. 


The University of Colorado College of 
Education, Boulder, is publishing a news- 
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letter twice a year about the junior col- 
leges, recounting significant development 
programs, research studies, enrollment in- 
creases, public relations activities and pre- 
senting book reviews in an endeavor to 
garner mutual benefit through inter-colle- 
giate exchange of ideas. The editor of the 
newsletter is Harl R. Douglass. 


The California Junior College Associa- 
tion held its annual fall conference at 
Yosemite National Park in late October. 
The theme, “The Future of Junior Col- 
lege Education,” received extensive cov- 
erage by attending speakers. Two out- 
standing addresses by Dr. Arthur Adams, 
president of the American Council on 
Education (“The Place of Junior College 
Education in the Future of Our Coun- 
try”), and Dr. Roy E. Simpson (“The 
Future of Junior Colleges in California”’ ) 
will be reprinted by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and distributed to 
business and foundation leaders, college 
presidents, governors, and all junior col- 
leges. The California delegation requested 
that the executive secretary’s address be 
published and distributed to the Califor- 
nia junior colleges at the same time. 

* * 


Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 
Massachusetts, has adopted a comprehen- 
sive insurance plan for all employees, ac- 
cording to Rev. Robert Wood Coe, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. The new 
program, already in effect, includes the 
usual hospital and surgical, as well as life 
insurance, benefits. The college contrib- 
utes 80 per cent plus 20 per cent for de- 
pendents, instituting this program to take 
the place of group medical insurance sup- 
ported by the employees alone. 
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SwEEDLUN, VERNE S., GOLDA CRAWFORD, 
AND OTHERS. Man in Society. (New 
York: American Book Co., 1956). Vol. 
I, pp. 609, Vol. II, pp. 651. 

Man in Society is the latest attempt to 
put into two volumes the essential reading 
material for a whole year’s general social 
science course. 

The twenty-five chapters of Volume I 
are arranged into three parts: (1) Manin 
Society, (2) Some Aspects of Society, and 
(3) The Organization of Society. A like 
number of chapters in Volume IT fall into 
three more parts: (1) Controls in Society, 
(2) Social Policy, and (3) A World 
Society. 

Each part is introduced by one or two 
paragraphs that sketch the material to 
come. At the end of each chapter is a 
summary, questions for the student to 
think about, questions for discussion, a 
glossary, and a list of unannotated reading 
references. The chapters average about 
twenty-five pages in length. 

Volume I starts with four chapters that 
set the scene for the study of society. Cul- 
ture, human nature, personality, and 
social values are among the main topics 
covered, although not necessarily under 
those explicit rubrics. Next follow nine 
chapters that range from specific social 


problem areas, such as the family, religion, 
and education, to broader theoretical 
matters like the price mechanism and 
social control. The volume concludes with 
twelve chapters that deal principally 
with economic and political institutions. 
Especial attention is paid the “Big Three” 
interest groups—businessmen, laborers, 
and farmers. 

Volume II begins with a group of nine 
chapters that stresses the liberal demo- 
cratic ideology, indicates the growing role 
of government and discusses the rights 
that are inherent in democratic life. Es- 
pecially notable in the latter regard is 
Chapter 8, “The Securing of Rights.” A 
group of five chapters, somewhat unre- 
lated to one another, follows. Almost all 
of the last half of Volume IT is devoted to 
a study of world society (Chapters 15 to 
25). Emphasis is upon American foreign 
policy and this country’s role in world 
affairs. 

The book’s most distinctive and valu- 
able feature is its historical emphasis—a 
dimension too often missing from social 
science textbooks. How helpful _ this 
emphasis can be is clear from Chapter 11 
of Volume II: “Recent Social Reform.” 
Sometimes, however, the historical ap- 
proach tends to become little more than 
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chronological narration, as in Chapter 24 
of the same volume. 

The book’s weakest feature—and this 
may be merely a matter of taste—is its 
omnibus character. Part II of Volume I, 
entitled, “Some Aspects of Society,” deals 
with a scatter of topics that could as well 
appear in several other parts. And the 
effort to be comprehensive in scope leads 
to a certain diffuseness that is separable 
from the material. 

The authors take pains—-and success- 
fully so in the main—to avoid a partisan 
treatment of the many necessarily contro- 
versial social problems with which they 
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deal. They very likely would agree with 
Max Weber’s warning to his readers: “If 
you want a sermon, go to a conventicle.” 

Teachers who are partial to a two- 
volume textbook will find Man in Soctety 
superior both to Saunders’ Socteties 
Around the World and to the Attebury, 
et al., Introduction to Soctal Science. It is 
more comprehensive than the first and 
more stimulating than the second. Its 
faults are by no means unusual in the field, 
while its main virtue — the historical 
emphasis—is. 

Meyer WEINBERG 


Junior College Directory, 1957 


Compiled and Edited by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Jesse P. Bocue, Executive Secretary 


JOANNE WATERMAN, Assistant 


The Directory contains information about junior colleges in the United States, its 
territories, Canada and a few other nations. The list comprises both accredited and 
non-accredited institutions. In general, institutions have not been included when they 
have not been designated as junior colleges by state departments of education. Every 
reasonable effort has been made to secure accurate information about each college. In 
this undertaking heavy reliance has been placed on the accuracy of the reporting junior 


college. 


Separately organized junior colleges, general colleges, or lower-divisions of four- 
year colleges and universities have been included only if they are active members of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. Undergraduate centers and extension 
centers, as in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, are included in the listings in view of the 
fact that they are essentially two-year colleges. 

More extensive and detailed information about junior colleges may be secured in 
American Junior Colleges, fourth edition, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, and published by 
the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C., 1956, 


Definition of Terms 


Administrative Head. Each institution's desig- 
nation of its administrative head has been ac- 
cepted, The official title has been indicated 
following the name. It is assumed that this 
person is the one to whom correspondence 
should be addressed. It is not implied that in 
all cases the designated administrative head 
holds final administrative responsibility for 
the college. 


Accreditation. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges does not act as an accrediting 
agency. Member institutions are prohibited 
by constitutional provisions from indicating, 
implying, or publicizing accreditation by this 
Association. Types of accreditation or equiva- 
lent recognition or approval are indicated by 
symbols as follows: 


State Department of Education; the Board df 
Education in the District of Columbia; the Jun- 
ior College Accrediting Commission in Missis- 
sippi; the Provincial Department of Education 
in Canada. 


D—lIndicates accreditation by the above 


D'—Indicates approval to operate as a junior 
college 


D2—Indicates recognition as a junior college 


Association of State Colleges or equivalent, 
State University, State College, or equivalent 
institutions in states which do not have a state 
university. 


A—Indicates full accreditation 


A!—Indicates provisional accreditation 


A?—Indicates formal approval 


RecionaL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 
E—New England Association 
M—DMiddle States Association 
N—North Central Association 


S—Southern Association 
T—Western College Association 
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W—Northwest Association 
X—Affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America if not afhliated with one of the re- 
gional accrediting associations. 
Y—Affiliation with the University Senate of the 
Methodist Church if not affiliated with one 
of the regional accrediting associations. 
Type. Three main types are distinguished: Co- 
educational, for men only, and for women 
only indicated by C., M., and W., respectively. 
Negro junior colleges are indicated by “N” 
following the name of the institution. 
Control. The primary basis for classification is 
twofold: institutions publicly controlled and 
institutions privately controlled. The first 
group is divided into state, local or municipal, 
union district, county, and joint county junior 
colleges; the second into those under denomi- 
national control or affiliation, non-denomina- 
tional and nonprofit institutions, and proprie- 
tary institutions. The following abbreviations 
are used: 
A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 
A.M.E.Z.—African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
A. of God—Assembly of God 
Br. in Chr.—Brethren in Christ 
Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 
Ch. N. J.—Church of New Jerusalem 
Cong. Chr.—Congregational and Christian 
Dise. Chr.—Disciples of Christ 
Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Covenant 
E.U.B.—Evangelical United Brethren 
Free Meth.—Free Methodist 
Friends—Society of Friends 
L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints 
Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 


Pil. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 
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Presbyter.—Presbyterian 
Ref. Ch. Am.—Reformed Church in America 


R. L. D. S.—Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints 


S.-Day Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 
Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 
Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 
report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases the date of origin of an 
institution which later developed into a junior 
college may have been given. 


Enrollment. Enrollment data are given for the 
year June 1, 1955, to May 31, 1956, unless 
otherwise stated. A “special student” is de- 
fined as a student who is not classified as 
either a freshman or sophomore because he is 
carrying less than a full-time load but who 
can be considered to be working toward a 
degree, diploma, or certificate. An “adult 
student” is defined as one who is above the 
compulsory school age and who would not be 
classified as a freshman, sophomore or special 
student. 


Faculty. The number of faculty is given for the 
same year as the student enrollment. The full- 
time faculty equivalent total is the sum of the 
full-time faculty and the full-time equivalent 
of the part-time faculty. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
an “M” or a “P” depending upon whether 
the membership is full or provisional. Active 
membership is open to any college which 
has received complete accreditation or equiv- 
alent recognition of any of the types indicated 
under “accreditation” above. Provisional 
membership is open to newly organized in- 
stitutions and to others which have not yet 
received such recognition. 
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TABLE I 
Summaries for All Junior Colleges by States 


Membership 
MmAAJIL, Student Enrollment, 1955-56 Faculty, 1955-56 
Num- Total 
ber Ac- Provi- Full. 
of tive sional Full. Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equive- 
State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
Alabama ll 8 2050 1281 635 80 54 134 38 152 
Arizona 2 2 5655 1416 571 213 3455 76 3 78 
Arkansas 4 4 2546 1257 725 58 506 57 27 68 
California 70 52 #1 381910 125537 57457 53400 145516 4223 4244 5562 
Colorado 8 8 7152 1777 971 265 4139 190 198 241 
Connecticut 8 6 9983 1611 902 1275 6195 169 485 316 
Delaware ] ] 221 115 72 5 29 20 4 21 
Dist. of Col. . 7 6 1 3023 1490 1424 82 27 148 148 248 
Florida 10 10 7418 2708 1341 #1503 1866 196 154 245 
Georgia 14 12629 3204 1711 1507 6207 210 108 268 
Idaho 4 3 | 4394 1522 689 684 1499 lll 46 129 
Illinois 25 20 28081 10742 4956 6859 5524 434 802 718 
Be Indiana 10 ] 3907 1224 822 997 864 70 143 113 
= . lowa 24 2) 12068 2641 1603 851 6973 195 312 313 
aa Kansas 21 19 7471 3208 =61791 547 1925 194 230 301 
Kentucky 12 jl 3954 2010 = 1359 384 201 154 63 177 
Louisiana l ] 336 247 83 6 21 4 23 
Maine 4 3 693 354 194 43 162 50 16 56 
Maryland 12 7 3178 1583 887 321 387 133 74 166 
Massachusetts 8 17 7863 3621 2102 818 1322 313 288 431 
Michigan 18 17 #=21 = = 26127 7893 4024 5748 8462 431 451 559 
Minnesota “a 2 oe 8921 1280 709 194 6738 114 154 188 
Mississippi — oe 10280 4661 2918 1095 1606 452 156 528 
Missouri 20 «16 11502 4928 2825 318 3431 483 178 562 
Montana 3 3 810 256 143 120 291 33 32 48 
Nebraska 6 3 1950 677 339 119 815 77 50 98 
Nevada l l 576 131 33 51 361 6 33 18 
New Hampshire . ] l 541 309 213 19 43 l 44 
New Jersey ll 7 3480 1783 754 794 149 145 58 173 
New Mexico 2 ] 288 175 74 16 23 19 23 32 
New York 35 19 29661 7720 4206 3193 14542 940 698 1152 
North Carolina 22 «#18 8821 4248 2082 1155 1336 298 192 378 
North Dakota 4 4 1912 1013 486 28 385 76 40 94 
Ohio 7 6 4749 1725 1347 1109 69 220 142 
Oklahoma 1 12 6896 3749 =1777 800 570 202 140 260 
Oregon 4 4 3096 1163 530 =1209 194 124 56 142 
Pennsylvania 17778 3436 11626 328 851 616 
Rhode Island l J 637 47 15 557 18 2 44 15 
South Carolina i) 6 1490 786 537 137 30 62 42 85 
South Dakota 3 2 404 124 125 150 5 32 17 39 
Tennessee 8 6 | 2526 1430 866 196 34 119 65 150 
Texas 45 62802 26479 13190 8198 14935 1444 1048 1768 
Utah 4 4 6579 1471 950 1494 2664 109 158 165 ' 
Vermont 2 2 555 330 207 18 42 2 43 
Virginia 14 11429 2733. «©1296 =62755 4645 333 221 423 
Washington ll 10 22971 3798 1650 3584 13939 275 366 402 
West Virginia 4 4 1654 1035 534 67 18 74 17 84 
Wisconsin 35 l 4259 2227 += 1118 878 36 171 202 236 
Wyoming 4 4 3162 591 304 158 2109 55 107 76 
Alaska 4 2 1543 96 29 789 629 12 63 33 
Canada 5 2 2209 877 316 720 296 95 58 119 
: Canal Zone l ] 644 127 61 40 416 5 27 18 
Greece l 136 65 71 8 6 ll 
Hawaii 2 l 328 142 32 154 27 4 28 
Philippines» ] ] 131 98 33 6 4 7 
Puerto Rico ] l 172 150 20 2 9 4 6 


TOTALS _. 635 462 7 765551 25530] 124934 107113 278203 13818 13175 18368 
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Summaries for Public Junior Colleges by States 


TABLE II 
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Membership 
in AAJ L Student Enrollment, 1955-56 Faculty, 1955-56 
Num- Total 
ber Ac- Provi- Full- 
of tive sional Full. Part- ume 
Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sepho- time time Equive 
State leges = bers «bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty 
Alabama l 298 160 89 7 42 12 12 
Arizona ee 2 2 5655 1416 571 213 3455 76 3 78 
Arkansas ........... 2 2 83 341 222 . 238 23 6 26 
California 65 49 1 381283 125175 57246 53370 145492 4160 4228 5493 
Colorado 7 7 6730 1505 827 259 4139 152 191 201 
Florida . 5 5 5021 1650 777 933 1661 125 125 163 
Georgia . 9 7 10820 2233 «#41123 6079 115 88 161 
Idaho .. 3 2 2763 951 423 329 1060 68 36 83 
Illinois _. 14 13 24788 9577 4317 6292 4602 333 629 558 
Indiana 6 l 3613 1128 733 930 822 46 124 82 
Iowa 1 14 9699 1514 775 690 6720 46 264 144 
Kansas 14 13 6291 2747 299 1691 122 186 210 
Kentucky | 2 2 890 382 228 115 165 14 18 19 
Louisiana . l l 336 247 83 6 21 4 23 
Maryland 7 4 2533 1321 659 301 252 90 52 114 
Massachusetts . 2 2 558 219 86 146 107 83 23 
Michigan 15 15 25861 7738 3930 8 5731 8462 408 429 525 
Minnesota 9 8 8572 1079 565 190 6738 95 138 161 
Mississippi 5 14 8993 4078 2392 1052 1471 384 123 442 
Missouri 8 8 7666 2755 1398 160 3353 183 104 230 
Montana 3 3 810 256 143 12 291 33 32 48 
Nebraska 4 3 1820 612 291 102 815 42 47 62 
Nevada ] ] 576 131 33 51 361 6 33 18 
New Jersey 2 2 1023 260 144 543 76 25 24 37 
New Mexico 2 l 288 175 74 16 23 19 23 32 
New York 17 ~—ol 27580 6613 3470 2993 14504 758 546 909 
North Carolina .. 5 4 2865 936 410 712 807 40 80 70 
North Dakota 4 4 1912 1013 486 28 385 76 40 94 
Ohio ] l 405 106 19 9 271 40 40 
Oklahoma 3 «610 6515 3482 81704 759 570 180 114 222 
Oregon 2 2 1599 1012 432 55 100 94 12 98 
Pennsylvania 12 l 14413 2000 704 577 11132 177 705 409 
Tennessee l l 723 410 304 9 50 5 52 
Texas 340 31 60352 25105 12403 7994 14850 1339 944 1619 
Utah 4 4 6579 1471 950 1494 2664 109 158 165 
Virginia 3 2 9074 1311 560 =2659 4544 143 170 212 
Washington 10 #10 22907 3754 1630 3584 13939 275 359 399 
West Virginia l ] 603 341 203 59 39 ! 39 
Wisconsin 31 l 3968 2075 1009 848 36 147 175 203 
Wyoming 4 4 3162 591 304 158 2109 55 107 76 
Alaska 3 2 1528 81 29 789 629 8 62 29 
Canada | 2 576 106 70 340 60 33 33 45 
Canal Zone ] l 644 127 61 40 416 5 27 18 
TOTALS 363 269 1 683129 218184 103431 96383 265131 10166 10528 13644 
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TABLE III 
Summaries for Private Junior Colleges by States 


Membership 
Student Enrollment, 1955-56 Faculty, 1955-56 
Total 


State 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
hio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Alaska 
Canada 
Greece 
Hawaii 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 


TOTALS 


5 
] 
7 
5 
9 
l 
4 
8 
7 
0 
4 
5 
6 
3 
2 
7 
2 
2 
9 
7 
6 
3 
2 
5 
] 
9 
3 
7 
] 
2 
l 
3 
4 
3 
2 
l 


37117 21503 
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ber Provi- Full- 

of tive sional Full. Part. time 
fa Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equive- 

ere 7 leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
1752-1121 5546 73 12 38 «140 

“ 1709 916 503 22 268 34 21 42 

627 362s 211 30 24 63 16 69 

< 422 272 «(144 6 38 7 40 

9983 1611 902 1275 6195 169 485 316 

221 115 72 5 29.20 4 21 | 
1 3023 1490 1424 82 27 148 148 248 
ne . 2397 1058 564 570 205 71 29 82 | 
1809 971 588 122 128 95 20 »=-107 
a 1631 571 266 = 355 439 43 10 46 | 
$8293 1165 639 567 922 101 160 
| 294 96 89 67 42 24 19 31 | 
2369 1127 828 161 253-149 48 169 

a | 1180 461 237 248 234 72 44 91 ; 
3064 1628 «1131 36 140 

of 693 354 194 43 102 50 16 56 | 
ee | 645 262 228 20 135 43 22 52 
a | 7305 3402 2016 672 1215 313 205 408 | 
a 266 155 94 17 23 22 34 | 
349 201 19 16 27 
< 1287 583 526 43 135 68 33 86 

l 3836 2173 1427 158 78 300 74 

ae 130 65 48 17 35 3 36 
= 541 309.213 19 43 l 44 
2457 +1523 251 73 34 136 
a 2081 1107 736 200 38 243 

= | 5956 3312 1672 443 529 258 112 308 | 
4344 1619 549 1338 838 29 220 102 

ee 381 267 73 41 22 26 38 | 
x 1497 151 98 1154 94 30 44 44 | 
| 3365 1436 900 535 £494 151 146 207 
ee 637 47 15-557 18 2 44 15 
of 1490-786 537137 30 42— 85 
cS 404 124 125 150 5 32 17 39 

1 1803 1020 562 187 34 69 60 98 
787 204 85 105 104 149 

555 330 207 18 42 2 43 

1 2355 1422 736 96 101 51211 

64 44 20 : 7 3 
1051 694 331 8 18 35 16 45 

291 152-109 24 27 33 

a | 15 15 4 l 4 

ve 2 1 1633 771 246 380 236 62 25 74 | 
a 136 65 71 8 6 11 

l 328 142 32154 27 4 28 

l 131 33 6 4 7 

y l 172 150 20 2 9 4 6 

193 «682422 «10730 13072 3652 2647 4724 
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® )<KEY TITLES 


THE DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
by GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, University of California (Los Angeles), and ELLA A. 


KUBE, Occidental College. 


A clinical psychologist and @ social psychologist 
bring together the personal and social forces that 
operate in human lives, to show the interaction of 
human needs and the environment in which they 
must be satisfied. Emphasizing social learning, the 
book shows the continuity of adjustment through 


FEATURES 


through successive relationships with perents, 
teachers, friends, co-werkers, marriage partner and 
his own children. Special attention is paid to in- 
dividual indifferences and the importance of ac- 
cepting them in oneself and in others. 


® stress on normal personality and the variations that may occur through learning 


® application of concepts to many areas of living 


@ closely knit, thorough, comprehensive discussion, with superior clarity of writing and apt examples 


® more illustrations than are given in any related book 
480 pages 5%” x 8%” 


Published 1955 


EXPLORATIONS IN PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: A Guide to Self-Under- 


standing, 2nd Ed. 


by GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, University of California (Los Angeles). 


This workbook can be used in such courses as gen- 
eral introductory psychology, psycholegy of per- 
sonal adjustment, mental hygiene, counseling and 
personality development. The second edition is 


FEATURES 


even more student-centered, and retains a personal 
inventory approach, accenting self analysis and self 
evaluation throughout, while stressing the signifi- 
cance of personal experience. 


1. Improved sequence of topics on why and how of behavier. 


2. Increased emphasis on motivation. 
3. Many sections new or greatly expanded. 
approx. 240 pages ° sy,” 


Published January 1957 
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